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The Louisa Alcott Reader. A Supplementary Reader for the Fourth Year 

of School. By Louisa M. Alcott. Boston : Little, Brown & Co. Pp. 

222, illustrated. 

Just why this book should be designed for fourth-year and not for third- or 

fifth-year pupils is not quite clear. Of course Miss Alcott is a prime favorite 

with girls, but most girls can be trusted to read her books if they are in any 

degree accessible at home. An old-fashioned idea of school may be dominating 

the commentator who feels that something more significant as literature on the 

one hand, or really valuable related information on the other, such as may 

reinforce his study, should form the bulk of a child's school reading. The 

charm of Miss Alcott's books is undeniable. They furnish the sweet meat and 

sugar plum of children's reading at a certain period. 

B. P. 



A Little Land and a Living. By Bolton Hall. New York: Arcadia Press, 

1908. Pp. 287. $1. 

Two years ago there appeared a book of striking title — Three Acres and 
Liberty — but a book of equally striking content. It was designed to make clear 
to overcrowded, underfed, and more or less uncomfortable city people that the 
small farm can be made to make a good living for a family, and that the amount 
of energy expended by a worker in the shop will give larger returns upon the 
small farm. We now have from the same author a second book, A Little Land 
and a Living, this being a sequel to the first and having been designed to help 
solve the problems of who shall go to the farms, how shall they be got to go, 
to what kind of farms should they go, and what should they try to grow upon 
the farms. 

Mr. Hall asserts that "there is more money to be made out of the soil, if 
you go at it intelligently, than there is in any endeavor that is open to every 
one." It is urged that if those who are living in conditions that render ade- 
quate food and good hygienic conditions impossible, were to secure a small 
piece of ground, an acre or less, usually they would find that this small piece of 
ground would make possible plenty of food, good air and the feeling of inde- 
pendence that comes with doing something that is worth while. Often these 
people should secure this land sufficiently near the city to make possible a daily 
trip to city work when such may be had. Abandoned farm lands may be had 
for small sums, and under the free guidance of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, they may soon be made productive. The availability of the 
market must always be kept in mind. Vacant lot gardening has never been 
fully developed, and offers very great opportunities. All well-organized plans 
for utilization of vacant lots have given valuable money returns, but have done 
a much greater service in giving new purpose and opening new opportunities to 
fully or well-nigh discouraged people. Intensive farming makes possible much 
valuable farming within most city limits, and a very large amount of it quite near 
all cities. Meantime the general health, attractiveness, and land values are 
enhanced. "One-sixth of an acre planted in radishes and lettuce, followed by 
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egg-plant and cauliflower, and the next year to radishes alone followed by 
egg-plant, yielded at the rate of over $1,200 an acre per year." 

Record yields of various crops are given and certainly look tempting to 
anyone who loves country life. The large number of crops that may be grown 
profitably will surprise many readers who thought they already knew about the 
possibilities. "Animals for Profit" includes a discussion of a snail park, frogs, 
turtles, bass, pheasants, dogs, cats, silver foxes, and bees. The resume of the 
enormous advances in agricultural practice within the past ten years, opening 
of new agricultural territory by dry-land farming, irrigation, and by reclaiming 
of swamp areas, treatment of soils to retain or bring back or develop a high 
degree of fertility, can have no other result than to stimulate the general 
interest in farm life, and in this a great service has been done. 

It must be said that there is no adequate solution of the great problem of 
who is to leave the city for the farm, and just how land is to be secured from 
them. There are many people who gladly would accept the tender of a good 
farm, but such a ready settlement of the difficulties does not seem immediately 
forthcoming. 



Methods in Teaching. By Rosa V. Winterburn. New York: The Mac- 

millan Co., 1907. Pp. 355. $1.25. 

During the World's Exposition held at St. Louis, many teachers were 
attracted to the exhibit of the schools of Stockton, California. The Interest in 
this exhibit stimulated the preparation of a book upon Methods in Teaching, 
intended to present the Stockton methods, rather than a solution of general 
educational problems. The first seven chapters of the book are given to litera- 
ture, language, and word study, two chapters are given to arithmetic and one 
each to plant study, animal study, non-living things, geography, history in the 
primary grades, civics, and a closing chapter upon drawing, music, physical cul- 
ture, and sewing. 

Obviously the author believes either that literature, language, and word 
study should occupy most of the attention of the grades, or that more emphasis 
is needed to get a proper amount of work well done. The suggestions for work 
in these subjects are quite detailed, and more than one-third of the entire plan 
is given to this aspect of the work. In justification of this large emphasis the 
author says, "He who knows how to read, and who desires to read valuable and 
instructive books has gained a great part of his education." With this sentiment 
many school people would agree, but it would not follow that so large a pro- 
portion of the time should be given directly to the language work. As evidenced 
in the above quotation the value of reading depends quite largely upon the 
selection of reading about things that are worth while. It is important that 
people give more time to thinking about interesting and valuable material 
than that they should give so much of their time to consideration of forms of 
expression. I do not mean to minimize the importance of the latter, but to 
call attention to the fact that if more time were given to definite, clear, trust- 
worthy thinking in arithmetic, history, etc., such would give the real basis for 



